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THE FOSTER-BROTHERS OF DOON. 
A TALE OF THE IRISH REBELLION. 
CHAPTER XIX.—THE COUNSELLOR AMONG THE HEATHER. 


LirE at the Doon Rectory was very quiet; but all the 
better did it suit the young barrister’s mood. Fresh 
from the excitement of the London season, he delighted 
in the autumnal calm and silence here. His father often 
feared that the monotony must weary him—one day 
lapsing past as like another as wavelets in a rippling 
stream, without events or apparent interests. But 
bustle would have wearied Fergus far more. 
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The servants soon began to conjecture that the young 
gentleman had something on his mind. He was given 
to long rides and walks alone about the country ; object- 
less expeditions, except for the revisiting of old scenes 
connected with his childhood. And often would the 
passer-by gaze wonderingly at the abstracted eyes and 
folded hands of the rider, the reins lying on the neck of 
the sure-footed old mare for miles, as she followed her 
own sweet will concerning the path. 

Fergus Kavanagh was constitutionally adreamer. In 
his boyhood he had been the delight and the dread of 
his tutors, from his aptness for learning, and yet his 
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indomitable self-will. Few would have thought that in 
the slight form and gentle face lay couched a determi- 
nation like iron; though all conld read the poetic 
temperament, the slumbering talent, perchance the 
fragile life. A greater contrast could scarcely be ima- 
gined than he and his father presented to a casual 
observer. The sturdy, spotless, silver-haired rector, 
who seemed generally the personification of health and 
uprightness and benevolence; the long limp young 
barrister, with his dark fine hair brushed back from his 
temples and hanging in half-curled ends on his loose 
collar—delicate looking, and not always benevolent look- 
ing; for moods swept over him as cloud-shadows over a 
mountain side, and on these fitful changes depended 
whether the young man seemed amiable or the reverse. 
But, when sunshine came, he was most pleasant to behold. 

Being thus a dreamer, and of susceptible imagination, 
he had of course been coloured by the prevailing delu- 
sion of the day; the liberty mania had full possession 
of him. All Europe had awakened, three years ago, to 
find itself shockingly misgoverned in most places. Cer- 
tain Britons imagined this to be the case with their “tight 
little island” likewise; certain Irishmen looked at their 
penal laws, and had more reason for coming to the same 
conclusion. Fergus Kavanagh had been one of a motley 
association, entitling themselves “ Friends of France,” 
and aiming at @ reproduction of much of that spirited 
nation’s behaviour across the Channel. His grandest 
event in all history had been the taking of the Bastille, 
and his hero of all nations Count Mirabean. Recent 
events had rather rudely upset his ideal ; the crop of 
anarchy and crime resulting from those early seeds of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity had disgusted the young 
theorist’s fastidious temperament. He would, however, 
separate these excesses as the mere excrescences of 
freedom—the seum working off in the regenerating 
ferment: his faith in the principles remained unaltered 
by the foulness of the practice hewitnessed. Patriotism 
had been his passion from boyhood; and it was an 
age when the abstraction “my country” exercised a 
mighty force among men. His dream was to regenerate 
Treland. According to him, the mation was divisible 
into two great classes—oppressors and oppressed. He 
was not prepared to say that a republie would set this 
to rights, nor even prepared to shake off George m1 in 
any shape; late events in the model nation had startled 
him, and many another pure-minded liberty-lover, into 
the conviction of how closely extremes meet, and how 
nearly an unalloyed democracy is allied to an unalloyed 
despotism. Still, his dream was to regenerate Ireland. 

As regeneration of a people was then understood, 
this meant a remodelling of its government. The 
time was prior to the days of sanitary reform, or edu- 
cational reform, or any other reform really affecting the 
masses. That there were evils of greater severity than 
rotten boroughs and corrupt representatives, even igno- 
rance and improvidence and immorality, scarce,entered 
the heads of the theorists who clamoured for political 
change. Few sought this as a step to higher improve- 
ments. 

And now, wandering about sundry remote districts 
of the country during these slumberous autumn days, 
Fergus Kavanagh took occasion—as he himself had 
phrased it before—to feel the pulse of the people. A 
certain degree of fever-heat was perceptible; a blind, 
unreasoning disquiet, in many cases quite unknowing 
what it was disquieted about. No high theories or ideals 


of freedom disturbed the peasant’s existence; only those 
who dwell at home at ease, and have enlarged education, 
have time for such intellectual aspirations. 


But the 
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peasant felt keenly certain hardships, the pressure of 
unjust systems on the commonplaces of his life; such 
as the tyrannical levyings of the tithe-proctor or county- 
cess collector. The reason of a tax he never could be 
brought to comprehend. The penal statutes pressed on 
him without his knowledge; for he valued not the rights 
whence they cut him off. A higher class was irritated 
by the laws prohibiting sundry professions and callings 
to members of the Roman Catholic Church, and laying 
sundry penalties upon actions not criminal. This was 
the-most dangerous class, wherein lay the brains to 
move the inert social mass beneath, and from whom 
the sense of wrong was suffused through the living tie 
of the common religion. Justice and safety would have 
lain in the removal of the disabilities which formed 
matter for complaint; so said the far-sighted men of the 
generation. Sometimes they gained their point, and 
carried a Relief Bill; but shoals of grievances remained 
untouched by even the most liberal of these; and those 
practical abuses which affected the greatest numbers 
were totally unchanged. Added to which may be the 
fact, that, when men begin to expatiate on their wrongs, 
and get into the exaggerated state of mind regarding 
them which is the natural result, no moderate concession 
will do more than whet their appetite for alteration. 

Were the rector’s son extant in the present day, he 
would be deemed quite a moderate radical. He would 
find most of.his cherished reforms effected long since; 
and would probably wonder at the ingenuity of some 
grievance-mongers who get up subjects for grumbling in 
the Irish politics of our times. 

It was not exactly the aforesaid process of feeling the 
people’s pulse that brought young Kayanagh to ascend 
the slopes of Slieve-Bui om ome of thoge October days. 
He was a great lover of fine views, and had a boyish 
reminiscence of the wide lands to be seen from the 
mountain brow; he thought he would climb it again, 
for the sake of old times, 

“An empty sky, a world of heather.” So has a poet 
in one line drawn a pieture like that which surrounded 
Fergus, when he had reached a sor$ of sunken dimple 
in the hills ; before him rose a broad steep slope, thick 
with the tufted heath, which also filled the dimple from 
the edges to the centre; @ treacherous centre, con- 
taining a hidden quagmire of soft bog, only perceptible 
by a few tufts of rushes, and having a furrowed outlet 
where might be a runlet, breaking the rim of the cup- 
shaped hollow. Over all, shut down @ pale-coloured sky 
without clouds, 

Mr, Kavanagh was heated from the ascent, accom- 
plished with the bridle on bis arm from some distance 
below; he guessed there was a spring at that central 
quagmire, and directed his steps toward it. Like the 
raising of a curtain from a camera-obscura, came a 
sudden remembrance of a tired boy in the same spot, 
plucking up a knot of rushes, scooping out the soft soil, 
waiting until a cavity full of ice-cold water rewarded his 
thirsting toil. He looked at his small neat hands and 
filbert nails; could they have ever executed such a feat 
as that scooping, with such relish for the work P 

He found a regularly-shaped well there now, a little 
to his surprise, and traces of footsteps in the soft ground 
about. The place was evidently more frequented than 
of yore. 

“ Arrah, sure it’s only his honour the counsellor ;* we 
needn’t mind him, Misther O’Doherty ;” and Fergus, 
following the unexpected voice, saw one man half visible, 
sitting upright in the deep heather, and apparently 


* Every barrister-at-law is called by the Irish peasantry “the Coun- 
sellor.”’ 
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endeavouring to induce another, as yet concealed, to 
render himself visible hkewise. 

“T tell ye tis only Misther Fergus, that’s one of our- 
selves, an’ that knows how often yearlins goes asthray 
on the hills, an’ we has to be huntin’’em. Get up, man 
alive; ’tisn’t a militia at all at all.” 

* With much shamefacedness the Philomath elevated 
himself from among the brushwood. 

“Your servant, counsellor; and’ it affords me the 
very intensity of melancholic reflection that you should 
behold me in such a disingenuous plight—in fact, I may 
say, skulking on the mountain; but I was over-persuaded 
by this gentleman that your approach was that of an 
enemy—one of the militia-men, in fact; and so I was 
induced, against my better judgment, counsellor, and 
against all my principles as professor, however un- 
worthy, of the polite sciences, to—to—in fact, to con- 
ceal my person beneath the herbage of the district.” 

Mr. Kavanagh assured him that further apology was 
unnecessary, and divined in his own mind that, unless 
the pair were up to sedition, the presence of even a mili- 
tia-man need not be productive of so much consternation. 

* And your cattle have been tempted up into these 
solitudes by the heather,” he observed. ‘I don’t won- 
der at it; it is so fragrant. What multitudes of wild bees 
are about; I found a.nest down yonder, and got stung 
for my pains.” 

Another resuscitation of a boyish amusement. It 
was not that he valued the sparse brown cells of golden 
honey, but that the capture brought back to him those 
old careless times, to which thoughtful men generally 
look so lovingly. 

“ Yes, yer honour, the yearlins is mighty frisky, en- 
tirely, an’ forgets the bounds. It’s lookin’ for Fin, the 
farrier, they are, the ould people says ;” and Fitzpatrick’s 
face was a study of demureness ; but the glance he shot 
from under his brows at the counsellor was answered by 
one which was not unintelligent. 

“ Oh! that’s the way the wind blows, is it ?” returned 
the young gentleman. “I guessed as much; and you're 
in it also, Mr. O’Doherty ?” 

The Philomath had been making up for his undignified 
exit from the heather by an additional strut and inflation 
of his small self, although it was difficult to step with 
sensational stride over soil of the present description, 
especially when one had short legs, and the brushwood, 
thick on the bog, averaged a foot anda half high. But 


his mortification was deep that “the counsellor” should | 


have seen him in such inglorious predicament as con- 
descending to seek safety by hiding like a rabbit; and 
could he have expanded physically to the proportions of 
Brobdignag, they would scarce have fittingly cased his 
swelling soul. 

The immediate effect of Mr. Kavanagh’s appeal was a 
sort of collapse to the Philomath; and, while casting a 
look of mingled fright and surprise at his companions, 
his right leg became incautiously immersed in an old 
rabbit hole. 

“We've heard all about you, counsellor—at least I 
have,” said Fitzpatrick, during the extrication of the 
schoolmaster. “Don’t be afraid, Misther O’Voherty ; 
he’s a friend of Lord Edward’s himself; an’ if he isn’t 
one of us yet awhile, he’ll be before long.” 

“No bones broken, I hope?” said Mr. Kavanagh to 
the upset one. 

“He might as well fall into a limekiln of cold stir- 
about,” observed Fitzpatrick. “Sure the bog is like 
Sponges, and couldn’t break a bone; sorra fear of his 
tough little limbs. Come along, Misther O’D., and don’t 
he puzzlin’ the gentleman.” 
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“TJ have remarked, sir,” began the schoolmaster, “in 
the course of a long and variously-diversified experience 
of the degenerosity of human nature, that persons in a 
class but little removed above the commonalty—above 
the vulgar herd, Misther Kayanagh—are morally inca- 
pable of perceiving the highly nervous temperament, 
full of emotiousness and sensibilities, of those who are 
gifted with educational perceptions.” 

“Troth, as well as I can make that out, it’s sayin’ I’m 
not fit to hould a candle to you, Misther O’D.,” quoth 
matter-of-fact Fitzpatrick. ‘ An’ sure I know no more 
of the seven sciences than that old mare; an’ remarkable 
well I’ve got on without ’em, or navigation aither, though 
they say that’s a fine thing to ondherstand, if a body’s 
brains could come round it at all. But, as I was sayin’, 
counsellor, why aren’t you one of ws ?” 

“One of you, my friend? I don’t understand.” The 
large grey eyes looked rounder than usual at his in- 
terrogator; yet the counsellor did understand in a 
measure. 

“It’s kind father for you* to be considherate for the 
poor, an’ no tyrant in yerself; an’ whinever everybody 
has their rights agin we'll take care his reverence the 
parson isn’t much the worse,” observed Fitzpatrick, in- 
stead of answering the implied query. 

“Come,” said Mr. Kavanagh, “are you a delegate ?” 

“Troth, an’ it’s I that’s proud to say I am,” was the 
reply, with a flashing glance. 

“And you, Mr. O’Doherty ?” 

“ Sir, the intherests of polite litheratare an’ the seven 
sciences would not suffer their professor, especially one 
indocthrinated with the honourable and most compen- 
dious degree of Philomath, to follow any pursuit of 
politics f 

“You’ve words enough to swim a whale,” interrupted 
his companion; “ an’ one can’t no more see through ’em 
than through an ink-bottle. He’s goin’ to write a letther 
for us,” added Fitzpatrick, succinctly; “that’s the long 
an’ the short of it.” 

An imploring glance from the schoolmaster was di- 
vided between TFitzpatrick’s rashness and the counsellor’s 
secretiveness; but, from long practice of magniloquent 
phraseology on all occasions, he was really incapable of 
getting out a few commonplace words. Indeed, he 
would have regarded ordinary speech as derogatory to 
his proud position as a Philomath. 





CHAPTER XX.—IN HIDING, 

Tue trio came to the brow of the hill, whence slanted 
away, at an alarming angle, a side so steep as to be 
almost a precipice: a slope from a crest of grey mural 
rocks, traced with green, and furrowed with marks of 
winter streamlets for some hundreds of feet to the val- 
ley ; in which upland valley was one solitary farmhouse, 
and a few fields walled in from the moory slopes. But 
beyond the inclosing spurs of mountain lay stretched 
fertile counties, mapped out into a patchwork of many- 
coloured fields, among which one could trace windings 
of small rivers towards their rest in the great grey sea, 
which appeared as the binding girdle of the scene. 

All things are as the eyes which look upon them. 
Fergus Kavanagh saw the wide fair prospect with that 
pleasurable mingling of emotions so well known to the 
educated imagination; the vague sense of power con- 
veyed by the exaltation and the extent was not absent ; 
but that higher appreciation, which would incline a soul 
to sing the “Te Deum laudamus” in presence of any of 
God’s grand works, was wholly wanting even in his 





* “It’s hereditary.” 
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poet-heart. Years of London society had rubbed away 
the religious lacquering of home education, and left 
Fergus Kavanagh what is called a man of the world. 

“A beautiful counthry,” quoth Fitzpatrick, whose 
brow had contracted and darkened; “the likes of it 
isn’t anywhere for raisin’ crops an’ feedin’ cattle. That's 
the work the Saxon would be plased to have us at— 
like the bastes, only mindin’ what we’d ate an’ drink— 
but, never mind! we'll disappoint ’em yet, the schamers !” 

The last sentence was spoken with a smothered exe- 
cration between his teeth. A curious contrast was the 
calm face of the young barrister—the political enthusiast 
of brain and theory—beside the rude fanatic whose pas- 
sions were strongly engaged. 

“ You are warm about it, my friend,” remarked Fergus, 
as he recognised the true type of the dangerous dema- 
gogue, whose heart-heat can inflame others. “I dare- 
say you do good work for the Union?” 

“T’m thryin,’ sir; but this county o’ Wexford is very 
backward intirely,” was the answer. Whereat the 
Philomath pricked up his ears, shook his head back 
like an affronted bantam-cock, and prepared to do battle 
for his barony. 

“ As regards the highest branches ov litheratare an’ 
the seven sciences,” said Mr. O’Doherty, “ the county of 
Wexford cannot justly be styled barren or backward, 
while the barony of Forth, an integral portion of the 
same, has produced such luminous stars of science as 
the learned Father Pat O’Rooney, an’ the renowned 
scholar an’ philomath Billy Macan, to say nothin’ of an 
humble disciple of litheratare who in devotion yields to 
none, but who shall be nameless here;” and the remark 
was pointed by an additional strut. 

“Why, then, I wasn’t thinkin’ ov you or yer seven 
sciences at all,” rejoined Mr. Fitzpatrick, “though I 
don’t know why a place mightn’t be backward that 
had every one of the seven; an’ Wexford is backward in 
all it ought to be forward in, while the people hardly 
knows what a Defendher or a Delegate is. Not acounty 
in Ireland is so backward; but we'll mend that fault, if 
there’s a pike in the province.” 

How fearfully his word was fulfilled, let the annals of 

‘1798 reveal. From being a peaceable agricultural popu- 
lation, the inhabitants of Wexford became altogether 
leavened with sedition; among them the Rebellion 
culminated into the grossest acts of tyranny and cruelty, 
and suffered its severest defeat, at Vinegar Hill. 

The trio were descending Slieve-Bui at its furthest 
side ere now. Fitzpatrick presently entered into details 
respecting their immediate business, which was to organ- 
ize measures for opposing the return of Captain Gerald 
Butler as member of parliament for Doon. Not only 
political antipathy, but also personal hate, was at work 
here. “Black Butler” was cordially detested by the 
peasantry—a fact in which the stalwart colonel rather 
gloried than otherwise. He would have deemed him- 
self false to British rule had he anything but the dislike 
of its opponents. 

Halfway down the side of the mountain stood a small 
cabin of loose stones, with some perches of ragged culti- 
vation about it. Nearing this, Mr. Kavanagh thought 
he noticed a man lounging against the doorpost and 
smoking; but the next time he looked the door was 
shut, and no trace of occupancy was about the habitation ; 
not even smoke from the chimney. 

“Tt’s hard on ’em, the crathurs, never to be able to 
have a fire but in the night, whin the smoke can’t be 
seen,” observed Fitzpatrick. “You see, counsellor, 
there’s people in hidin’ there, an’ they has to be very 
cautious intirely, whin there’s such sharp eyes goin’.” 
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“Mind, Fitzpatrick, I'm to know nothing of these 
letters you’re going to have written,” said Mr. Kavanagh. 
“T suppose they will be a little in the style of what 
would be called ‘ threatening,’ and I might be obliged 
to inform, perhaps.” 

“Yer honour an informer!” exclaimed the delegate, 
contemptuously. “I'd as soon believe that Slieve-Bui 
would walk away ov its own accord into the say over 
there, as one of thé name wud doa dirty action. It’s 
only jokin’ you are, counsellor; an’ you a frind ov Lord 
Edward’s !” 

The schoolmaster’s pursed-out lower lip had turned 
quite white at the dreaded word “inform,” and trembled 
visibly. “Fear not, my poor Brian Boru,” said the 
young barrister, touching his shoulder compassionately ; 
“T would as soon think of telling tales upon the poor 
non-combatant camp-follower of an army as upon thee, 
Conspiracy is not thy vocation, doubtless.” 

Mr. O’Doherty said something in a faint voice about 
the seven sciences. Meanwhile, Fitzpatrick tapped at 
the door, with the peculiar signal knock of his fraternity ; 
in a minute or two—with a pause as if some recon- 
noitring had taken place—a bar was lifted from the 
interior of the door, and the latch was raised. 

“Save all here,” said Fitzpatrick, entering with a 
stoop to avoid the blackened lintel. “Ye didn’t hurry 
yerselves anyhow. Don’t be afeard of the gentleman— 
isn’t he the last of the Kavanaghs, as good a stock as 
ever wore shoe-leather P” 

The man whom the counsellor had seen smoking at 
the door was smoking now in the fireless chimney- 
corner, and took no notice of the new arrivals other 
than by the watchful observance of his deep-set eyes. 

“Hollo, Myles! don’t you know me?” said Mr. 
Kavanagh, coming forward with his extended hand, 
after his usual frank manner. 

“ Well enough,” was the somewhat sullen answer ; 
“but I didn’t know whether yer honour might choose 
to know me. My company isn’t much desired these 
times, sir.” 

“TI hardly recognised you at first, from the cut on 
your cheek—that’s something new, Myles ?” 

“ Yes, sir, a touch from a frind one fine morning,’ 
responded the blacksmith, with a smile unpleasant to 
behold. After which his fingers strayed to the scar, 
and seemed to caress it, in a manner. 

Many men dropped in, as if they had been waiting 
somewhere in the neighbourhood; and the delegate 
proceeded to business. Mr. O’Doherty was made secre- 
tary of the conference—indeed, though with furtive 
glances at the counsellor, he seemed naturally to drop 
into that position, as if it was nothing new. Nor was 
it. The Philomath’s laboured and much-ornamented 
handwriting was well known at head-quarters. 

The election was expected to take place some time is 
the ensuing month; and all the forces of the United 
Irishmen of the district were to be marshalled to oppose 
the return of Captain Butler. Fair means and foul, but 
chiefly the latter, were to be used for this purpose. 
good deal of the conferences were carried on in the Irish 
tongue, which was only partially understood by Mr. 
Kavanagh; so that, in default of information from his 
ears, his eyes were much on the alert. ‘Truly these 
conspirators seemed to be in earnest. Especially was 
he struck with the full determination of Myles Furlong’s 
face. Once something glittering rolled from his fingers 
on the earthen floor close by the counsellor’s feet. 

“ A silver bullet, Myles! expensive shot that!” 

The blacksmith had been fingering it, as was his 





wont, whenever the idea of his enemy and foster-brother 
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occurred to him. He took it back, with his sinister 
smile. 

“They say @ silver bullet is sure to kill; it can 
never miss its mark,” was all he said. 





LONDON SPARROWS. 


In any description of “ animated London,” the sparrows 
would possess a valid claim to notice—a claim founded 
upon their remarkable numbers, and their no less re- 
markable behaviour. Their number has been a matter 
of speculation by various observers, some of whom have 
rated the sparrow population as exceeding that of the 
unfeathered bipeds, while others have computed them at 
a much lower rate. This difference of opinion may per- 
haps be explained by some habits of the birds them- 
selves, which have not been generally noticed. Though 
the sparrow is invariably the companion of man, and 
follows him wherever he settles and domesticates, and 
may be said to make his living out of him for the best 
part of the year, he is yet fond of rusticating at favour- 
able seasons. In the summer months, when insects and 
larvee are plentiful, vast numbers, chiefly composed of 
the old birds, leave the town for the surrounding 
country, where, still affecting the neighbourhood of 
human habitations, they live in plenty, subject only to 
the persecutions of the farmer, and of their natural ene- 
mies the hawk and the owl, and the prowling cat. 
Hence they are much less numerous in London during 
June, July, and August than in other months, abound- 
ing most in the winter and in the spring, until their first 
broods are reared. 

The London sparrow is the Passer domesticus of na- 
turalists, and belongs to the family of the Fringillide, or 
finches, which includes the best and most valued of our 
song-birds. Ordinarily he is not a very handsome fel- 
low, and is not given to waste much time on his toilet 
before taking his trips abroad. In town he has a half- 
rakish, half-scampish air, is generally rather grimy in 
garb, and dusty, if not sooty, about the head and bill; he 
is not so good-looking or so neat as his cousin the 
hedge-sparrow, nor so decorous inconduct. He is pugi- 
listic and rowdyish in his commerce with his companions, 
and seems always ready for a fight. His courage under 
all circumstances is unimpeachable, and is subject to no 
kind of alarm strong enough to take away his appetite; 
for, if you catch him and cage him, he will devour his 
prison rations at once, without regrets for the loss of 
liberty. 

The town sparrow builds his nest in the oddest places, 
apparently selecting, or rather accepting without selec- 
tion, the first convenience that offers. Often enough 
he builds in the water-pipe running perpendicularly 
from the roof, and gets washed away by the first heavy 
rain-storm. Oftener still he chooses the cap of the pipe 
where the water collects; and in this position many 
broods get reared, though in constant peril from an in- 
undation that may occur at any moment. Holes in 
walls, and crevices in roofs, however, form the usual 
asylums; but the bird will make use of none of these 
that are within reach of the cat. For many years past 
4 pair of sparrows have built in a hollow between the 
overhanging slates and the open shoot leading off the 
water from the roof of the writer’s dwelling. They have 
never succeeded in rearing the whole of their brood, as, 
from the confined space, there is not room, and one or 
‘two of the fledglings are every spring pushed out of the 
nest, and perish by a fall of nearly forty feet. This loss 
‘seems never to trouble the old ones, who probably are 
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not conscious of it. The sparrow’s nest is a very slo- 
venly affair—put together in a hurry, and apparently 
never completed to their satisfaction, as they continue 
their repairs and additions to it even after the brood is 
hatched. The materials are fragments of anything they 
can find—hay, straws, paper, all the feathers they can 
pick up, with rags of list or woollen, and threads of 
worsted or twine, to which they are very partial. 
Sometimes the nest is very scanty, being little more 
than a soft platform for the reception of the eggs, while 
at others it is made up of a mass of soft material which 
would fill a quart pot. Sparrows will sometimes build 
in societies. A few years back, a storm in March dis- 
placed some cement beneath the stone sill of our bed- 
room window, laying open a cavity a yard long and 
some nine inches broad. Several pairs of sparrows 
began building there in the following month; and they 
proved far from agreeable visitors, every note they ut- 
tered, and all their movements, being audible in the room. 
By the end of April there were over twenty young ones, and 
thenoisethey madeatthe first blink of dawn was something 
frightful. On looking in upon the community, they re- 
minded us of half-a-dozen Irish families in one St. Giles’s 
room; if there had been distinct nests in the beginning, 
there was no distinction now, the entire floor being covered 
with the young birds and the soft mossy and feathery 
material. We did not suffer the experiment to be re- 
peated a second year. Wherever the sparrow builds he 
will, if it be practicable, have a roof over his head, as if 
he were aware that his clumsy architecture needs the 
shelter of a covering. It is but rarely that he builds in 
trees, and when he does, his nest is not uncommonly 
found under that of some larger bird; hence in rook- 
eries sparrows’ nests are often found snugly sheltered 
under the spreading nests of the rooks. 

Sparrows attain their majority in their sixth or 
seventh week; up to this time they have passed the 
whole of their waking lives in eating at the expense of 
their parents, and are henceforth expected to provide for 
themselves. They are not, however, sent out into the 
world without some sort of education. The young, on 
leaving the nest, are attended by the old birds, who en- 
courage them to take short flights, and then longer ones, 
until they have well learned the use of their wings. 
During these lessons, which last for several days, the 
old ones feed them, and lead them where they can find 
food for themselves. Unfortunately—at least for the 
young birds—as this introduction to life generally takes 
place in back gardens, court yards, and the region of 
out-offices, wash-houses, and dust-bins—the cat, who is 
continually on the watch, comes in for a considerable 
proportion of the rising generation. Grimalkin lies in 
ambush, and spite of all the precautions of the old birds, 
will decimate the young before their eyes ; we have seen 
our own cat bag two out of a brood at one fell swoop. 

Before he is two months old the sparrow is quite in- 
dependent, and has taken a final leave of his parents. 
The young birds appear to live in little communities, and 
testify their sociability by foraging together, by making 
excursions together, and especially by quarrelling toge- 
ther. Their quarrels are sometimes portentous, but in- 
variably lead to nothing. They rise together in the air, 
wheeling round and round with outrageous clamouring ; 
they dart screaming in one direction, shrieking in 
another, then with a burst of wrath plunge all together 
into a bush; and just as you would expect the fatal deed 
to be enacted, they are suddenly silent, and are seen to 
hop out to the nearest wall and begin peacefully preening 
themselves. 

Concerning the food of the sparrows, a good deal has 
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been said latterly, upon which we need not enter here. 
We can vouch for the fact that in London they will eat 
anything that is eatable, and make no scruple of stealing 
it in any quantities—and always prefer stealing from 
their companions. To prove this, you have only to 
throw small pieces of bread in your garden plot; the first 
sparrow that comes will take a piece, but the second, 
though there are twenty other pieces to choose from, will 
dash at the first, and try to filch what he has got; and 
perhaps you may see a dozen battling for the morsel 
in possession, while the common feast remains for a time 
untouched. The streets are a favourite feeding-ground 
with the whole tribe; and the coolness and confidence 
they show amid the rattle and din of London traffic 
speak volumes in favour of their courage. A moment’s 
pause in the turmoil of Cheapside, and down drop the 
sparrows to forage amid the mud or dust; a halt in 
my Lord Mayor’s procession, and there are the spar- 
rows pecking away under the horses’ legs. Their charac- 
teristic impudence is most patent in the quiet parts 
of the town which lie out of the main channels of 
traffic, such as the secluded squares and thoroughfares 
(watched by liveried wardens, who fence off intruding 
costers and music-grinders), and the tranquil inns of 
court. Here the sparrow will hardly condescend to 
get out of your way, further than by just hopping aside 
to evade your footstep; here they dive into the areas 
and feed on the largesses of cook, who rather likes 
to encourage them, regarding them as companions of 
her kitchen solitude. 'The paradise of the London spar- 
rows would be the Mews, with its long rows of stables, 
found in all localities, and where grain is always to be 
had for the picking up; but then there are two awful 
drawbacks. In the first place, the Mews cats are legion, 
and are ubiquitous on tiled roof and in open loft, and 
are most dexterous hunters; and in the second place, 
livery-men keep guns, and there is a rivalry among 
them as to who can kill the most sparrows at a shot. 
Lately, an experienced marksman achieved a cruel and 
treacherous exploit; rising early in the morning, he 
sprinkled the whole length of the Mews with chaff and 
grain, and, shutting himself in a stable at the end, lay 
down on his face, with his gun pointed through the 
hen-hole, and covering the whole line; as soon as the 
guests had assembled to the amount of several hun- 
dreds, he fired, and exactly six dozen of the birds fell 
victims to the shot. 

The impudence and self-possession of the sparrow 
may be observed any day at the cab-stand, where tribes 
of them are always in attendance. They are quite 
versed in the nature of the nose-bag, and will often get 
at its contents as it lies on the top of the cab; when 
the bag is on the horse’s nose, they come in for a 
share of the overflowings, in common with the domestic 
fowls who frequent the cab-stand with the same view. 
It is noticeable that the fowls do not resent the intrusion 
of the sparrows, but feed amicably with them; and you 
may remark also that the sparrow is not scared by the 
cabmen, though he makes off at the approach of a 
stranger. In St. James’s Park, where the populace 
amuse themselves by feeding the fowls on the water, 
the sparrow is known as a most audacious and dexterous 
thief. His rapid motion in the air gives him the 
advantage of the swimming birds, and you see him 
constantly intercepting the gifts intended for his larger 
neighbours. Sometimes a huge swan, whose dole has 
fallen short of the water, and dropped on the bank, will 
see it carried off by a cock-sparrow, followed by a tribe of 
others intent on sharing the spoil. We have seen the 
active little didapper chase the thief on the wing, and 





compel him to relinquish the booty; but the sparrow is 
oftener defeated by his own greediness, which urges him 
to grapple with weights he is not strong enough to carry. 
In the Zoological Gardens the swarms of sparrows are at 
times enormous; they share everybody’s rations, from 
the carnivora to the caged birds; they make no scruple 
of entering the inclosures, and in cold weather will take 
up their abode there: the whole area of the gardens is 
for them a liberal feeding-ground ; but their curiosity 
leads them to penetrate everywhere, and no place seems 
free from their intrusion. Their curiosity, doubtless, 
often stands them in good stead, and helps them to 
many a meal; one thing it does for them effectually—it 
relieves them from unfounded fears: there never was a 
scarecrow invented yet which would scare a sparrow; 
you will see them fly round the ugly effigy, gradually 
approaching nearer and nearer till they have fathomed 
the delusion, and then boldly alight under its shadow; 
by and by they will plunder its stuffing to repair their 
nests. 

As the days begin visibly to shorten, the London 
sparrows increase astonishingly in number, owing doubt- 
less to the return of the rusticators to their winter quar- 
ters. Towards the middle of September they begin their 
morning and evening meetings, the latter being always 
the most fully attended. It would seem to be the rule 
that certain communities of them always meet at a cer- 
tain spot—the rendezvous being some tree or group of 
trees situate near their roosting-places. About half an 
hour before sunset they begin to arrive, and the first 
dozen or two fly in silently and settle on the branches; 
soon, however, their voices are heard, not in chorus, but 
each in independent assertion, making anything but a 
pleasant sound. This is the signal for more, and more 
arrive with astonishing rapidity; in a quarter of an 
hour there shall be five hundred of them all screaming 
together, as if each one were determined to silence all 
the others: When this séance tukes place close to a 
dwelling, the inhabitants find it a formidable nuisance : 
nothing else is to be heard but their deafening chatter, as 
long as the sitting lasts; and the filth they leave behind 
them, covering the trees and the ground beneath, ren- 
ders their preference a perfect plague to the owners and 
occupiers. Over and over again it happens in the 
suburbs of the metropolis that handsome trees, the pride 
and ornament of the garden, have to be cut down in 
order to get rid of the plague of sparrows. 

Perhaps it is his addiction to this deafening congre- 
gational chattering that has gained for the sparrow the 
character which the naturalists unanimously award him, 
of a songless bird. We might have followed in the 
wake of the naturalists in this implied censure, but that, 
since we began writing this article, a dingy old cock bird, 
with battered beak, and ragged with many a fight anc 
foray, has come as if on purpose to vindicate the claims 
of his race, and, perching on the balcony railings, has 
there executed a voluntary by no means contemptible. 
The performance lasted over five minutes, and was 
accompanied by a series of Jim-Crow jumpings coming 
in at the end of each little musical phrase. The notes 
were extremely low, and in slower time than is usual 
with other finches, but were sweet and melodious—half 
fluty, half reedy in quality. Considering that this per- 
formance took place in December, we vote that the spat- 
row be honourably expunged from the list of songless 
birds. 

Besides the cats and the gunners, the town sparrows 
have enemies in the town-boys and the fowlers. The 
city fowler, who spreads his nets in the brick-fields and 
outlying building-grounds, takes as many sparrows as 
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he can. They will fetch from sixpence to eighteenpence 
adozen. They are taken for shooting at from the trap, 
about three-fourths of them escaping again to their 
haunts. The stronger males are generally caged, and 
sold in the bird-shops of the Seven Dials and of the 
Whitechapel and Spitalfields dealers, the usual. price 
being sixpence for both bird and cage, glass drinking- 
bottle included, There would be no difficulty in buying 
a thousand such caged sparrows at a day’s notice. 

Thieves, pugilists, and audacious marauders as spar- 
rows are, they are yet tender-hearted. We read in the 
“ Zoological Journal” of a pair who were observed to 
resort regularly to their nest long after the younger 
birds had flown. They did this all through the year. 
In the winter a gentleman, who had watched their con- 
duct, procured a ladder, and mounted to their nest. 
There he found that one of the young birds had been 
kept prisoner by a worsted thread forming part of the 
nest, which, getting twisted round his leg, had held him 
fast. Thus confined, he had been fed by the parent 
birds during the whole season. 





THE LOST PLANTER. 


Many may remember the story of the lost Australian 


stockman, who wandered over one hundred and eighty 
miles from home, but was tracked by some native blacks 
and found, yet whose nerves had been so wrought upon 
that he soon after died a lunatic. 

Tassisted once in hunting three days for a man who 
was lost, and who never was seen again by any one, 
either dead or alive. The lost man was a Captain J—— 
(it would do no good to give his real name), a man uni- 
versally esteemed for his kind heart by all who knew 
him, but who, at the time he wandered away, was not 
in very good health, although perfectly sane, an old 
wound received in the Mexican war often giving him a 
great deal of pain. He was, too, of a cheerful, sanguine 
disposition, and in very good circumstances, having a 
large co*ton plantation, and therefore not at all a likely 
person to commit suicide if sane; though, that he did 
finally become deranged from despair, from the great 
heat of the sun—for it was July, when he felt himself 
utterly lost—I feel no doubt. He was a man, too, who 
had passed most of his life in cities and society, and was 
unused to the solitary life a hunter often leads, and 
knew nothing of woodcraft—an art which, although it 
may be sneered at in the schools, is yet worth something 
in a wild country. For myself, if lost in an American 
wilderness, I would rather meet the most unlettered 
buck-skinned backwoodsman than the greatest philo- 
sopher in the world. I had started with a friend to 
hunt.deer upon the prairie, and after we had ridden 
some two hours, and were approaching a stream called 
Peyton’s Creek, we observed two mounted men galloping 
towardsus. As they came nearer, we recognised them 
as two neighbouring planters, Colonel D—— and Mr. 
R——. The first said, when he pulled up his horse, 
‘‘ Have you seen anything of Captain J r 

“No; why, is there anything the matter ?” 

“ His horse came home yesterday without him. His 
overseer thought perhaps that he had dismounted to look 
at the fence, or perhaps to put up a fallen rail, and that, 
whilst doing so, his horse had escaped from him. When, 
however, he did not come home to dinner, the man grew 
uneasy, and sent out Lance, the plantation hunter. 
Lance tracked the horse out to the prairie, and for some 
distance towards this creek; but, as it was seven miles 
across the timber here, and being unmounted, he re- 
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turned. In the woods road he found the animal’s back- 
track, and that too led from this direction. R—— and 
I have been along the edge of the timber, blowing our 
hunting-horns and shouting, but have received no 
answer. Will you two ride back to the settlement, and 
get as many men as you can to come and seek for him? 
After that, separate and ride to some of the nearest plant- 
ations, and give the alarm. J is so universally 
respected, every one will turn out to look for him. R—— 
and I will return up the prairie, and warn our neigh- 
bours; and, as it would be dark by the time we could 
return, suppose we all meet here at Peyton’s Creek 
bridge by daylight, or as soon after as possible, and hunt 
the forest upon both sides thoroughly.” 

Peyton’s Creek was a place where no man who had 
the faintest idea of woodcrafé could have been lost. It 
ran nearly or quite due north and south. In no place 
was the forest more than a mile and a half wide to the 
water, or from the western to the eastern prairies more 
than three miles; and in some, indeed many places, it 
was not from one prairie to the other more than four 
hundred yards; and therefore, with a bright sun to 
guide him, the veriest tyro ought to have been able to 
point his course east or west, and so gain the open. A 
lost man, however, does not think nor reflect—he is con- 
fused, and wanders about as aimlessly asa sheep. No 
real hunter ever jeers at a man’s account of how he has 
been lost: he remembers a time when even he, a skilled 
woodsman, has found it no easy matter to disentangle 
himself from the forest—theory and practice being two 
very different things. I can quite understand the 
emigrant’s exclamation, when he first found himself well 
out at sea, as he looked all around him at the distant 
horizon: “ Well! I always was taught that the world 
was round, but I never believed it till now.” 

How many home sportsmen ever think of finding 
their way about our English woods by their shadows or 
the points of the compass? It is, however, not very 
necessary here, few of our woods being large enough for 
a blind puppy to get lost in. 

I have often seen fairly-educated men in some re- 
spects—men who, as boys at school, have often found the 
difference of time between London and New York on 
their slates, yet at sea they have been puzzled by their 
watches having half an hour’s difference daily between 
their time and the ship’s clock; quite forgetting that, as 
the ship made easting or westing, she either made or lost 
time, their school education haying never practically 
been put to the proof. 

Daylight found more than forty persons assembled to 
hunt for the missing man, many of them experienced 
hunters and trackers, half of whose lives had been passed 
in the wilderness, on the trail of wild animals or wilder 
men. Had these men met for the purpose of tracking a 
bear to his den, many would have been the boast and 
joke upon the certainty of their success; but now, 
although there was no lack of confidence, it was expressed 
gravely, for the lost was well known and liked, and 
the loss of time might prove serious to Captain J——; 
though, that he would be found dead or alive, none 
doubted, as there had been no rain to obliterate his 
tracks. 

Lance, the hunter, had been untiring in his exertions 
to find traces of his employer, and had succeeded in 
tracking the horse to a cow trail which led through the 
timber to the bank of the creek; he found, too, where the 
bridle had been fastened to a sapling, from which it had 
either slipped or had been worked loose by the horse in 
his efforts to graze, or from his having been irritated by 
insects—mosquitoes and gad-flies being at that season 
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THE LOST 


very troublesome in the creek bottoms. To find the 
captain’s foot-tracks was the next thing to be done; and 
these were soon discovered; they led down the steep 
bank of the creek, and then back again, as though he 
had been down to the water for a draught after his hot 
ride across the prairie; and it seems probable that he 
mistook the cattle-trail in returning to his horse, as they 
intersected the woods in all directions, the summer’s 
sun having dried up the prairie ponds and other streams, 
except such as this, which was a spring-fed- running 
stream, and at this time frequented by the wild, half- 
wild, and tame animals for miles around. None but 
Indian eyes, or men who had been trained in their wild 
school, could have possibly followed the scarcely percep- 
tible traces over that sun-baked ground; but the men 
who led the trail, although they proceeded slowly, 
scarcely halted for more than half a minute at a time. 
Occasionally the leaders would fall back to let others 
take their places, but the pursuit moved on unrelaxingly. 
About the middle of the afternoon the trackers came 
upon a black silk neckerchief hanging upon a bush. 
From the manner in which it hung it was surmised that 
he had removed it from his throat on account of the 
heat, and had put it in his pocket carelessly ; and it was 
supposed that a fluttering end might have been caught 
by the twig upon which it hung, and-thus drawn from 
his pocket without his missing it. At any rate, it was a 
sign we were upon the right track, and it redoubled the 
exertions of the men, now that they were certain that so 
far their efforts had not been wasted. 

Night ended our first day’s search, and we camped 
upon the trail; and, as soon as we had satisfied our hun- 
ger—one of the hunters having shot a yearling beeve— 
we rolled ourselves up under the smokes from our camp 
fires, not for warmth, but to get rid of the mosquitoes, 
and tried to sleep, so that we might renew our exertions 
in the morning. 

No time was lost. The following morning, long before 
the sun lit up the forest, we were preparing our break- 
fasts, ready for a start so soon as it should be possible for 
us to lift the trail. As the day before, the search was 
continued, the hunters relieving each other at intervals. 
The first thing found was the stump of a smoked cigar, 
which the captain had probably used to relieve his hun- 
ger ; for, being no sportsman, he had no arms with him 
fit to kill game with. The smoked cigar proved, how- 
ever, that he had the means of making a fire. The 
search was necessarily slow, much more so than the 
speed the lost man had used; for he, probably urged by 
despair, had at times sullenly plodded along, at others, 
as was evidenced by his tracks, he had rushed recklessly 
on, as though fear or frenzy had goaded him into a run. 
Towards mid-day his waistcoat was found hanging upon 
a dead branch, close to the bank of the creek, and evi- 
dently placed there intentionally; it was still slightly 
wet, and some of the men thought he had been into the 
creek ; others, older and cooler, pronounced it to be per- 
spiration, and it had probably been discarded on account 
of the heat. 

The tracks here were evidently recently made, and 
although we had found no signs of a camp fire, the 
omission was easily accounted for: the nights were warm, 
he had nothing to cook, or he might have used his only 
match to light his cigar with, perhaps not knowing that 
it was his last. 

Night again prevented the continuance of the pursuit, 
and we passed the night as the previous one. 

Daylight again enabled us to go on; and the trackers 
pressed forward eagerly and as fast as it was prudent, so 
as not to overrun his footsteps, for all felt how weary, and 
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hopeless, and hungry he must be by this time, if alive, 
as it was the fifth day since he had ridden from his 
house. The trail had led us down the stream, which, as 
it approached Matagorda Bay, into which it emptied 
itself, gradually became wider, and the water brackish, 
as it was influenced by the tide. The banks, too, became 
less steep as the creek increased in width. 

At last we came to his hat and boots: in the hat three 
cigars were, seemingly, carefully placed; then his tracks 
showed that he had gone into the creek. 

A few of the hunters went back to where the stream 
was shallower, so that they could cross and look if he had 
crossed over to the other side; but, though they care- 
fully inspected the opposite banks, they could find no 
traces of him. 

After the planters had consulted together, Colonel D—— 
said, “ A great number of you are poor men who cannot 
afford to lose your time. We (the planters) are willing 
to subscribe two hundred dollars (£40) for you to con- 
tinue the search for the body, as no hope remains that 
poor Captain J—— is alive; and I think I can promise 
that his family will join us in offering a reward of five 
hundred dollars (£100) for its recovery ; at all events, I 
will pay my proportion.’ The men knew the search to 
be hopeless; they persevered nevertheless; but they 
well knew there were too many alligators and gars in 
that water for a sunken corpse ever to float again. 

This was the melancholy end of one of the kindest 
men I ever knew: one who was always foremost in 
volunteering to nurse and sit up with any of his neigh- 
bours ; for, in a thinly-settled country, these deeds of 
charity are incumbent upon all. There -are no paid 
nurses there, and each in sickness helps his brother 
settler. Not six weeks before he met with his own 
death, I saw him sitting up with a neighbour’s sick 
child, and nursing it with all a woman’s tenderness. 





SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON. 


Tuis distinguished geologist is the eldest son of the late 
Kenneth Murchison, Esquire, of Taradale, Ross-shire. 
The estate of Taradale, inherited and possessed by Sir 
Roderick, is situated in what is known as the Mull-Buy, 
or the Black Isle of the above county. The paternal 
mansion, where he was born, in 1792, stands on the lower 
formation of the Old Red Sandstone of the district, while 
the Great Conglomerate, the base of the system, com- 
poses the neighbouring hills. No more suitable spot 
could have been selected as the birth-place of a geologist. 
Nor is it improbable that the striking features of the 
locality, by awakening curiosity and reflection in the 
youth, created that mental bias towards geological in- 
quiry which ultimately shaped the career and directed 
the activities of the mature man. 

Having received a portion of his education at the 
Durham Grammar School, young Murchison, on being 
destined for the army, attended the Military School at 
Marlow. The army he entered in 1807. As, however, 
he did not continue to follow out the profession of arms, 
and as his eminence is due not to warlike but to peace- 
able pursuits, we may but very briefly chronicle his 
career as a soldier. With the 36th Regiment of Foot 
he served in the Peninsula, and “put shoulder to 
shoulder with the Highlanders on Corunna’s bloody 
sod.” Subsequently, he acted on the staff of his maternal 
uncle, General Sir Alexander Mackenzie, ¢.c.u., and held 
a captain’s commission in the 6th Dragoons. In 1815 
he married the only daughter of General Hugouin, and 
in the following year relinquished the military service. 
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Mr. Murchison now turned his attention to scientific 
studies. Attracted by geology, and once fairly enlisted 
in the ranks of her votaries, such was the zeal and suc- 
cess with which he prosecuted his researches, that he 
speedily achieved a position among the eminent geolo- 
gists of the day. In 1826 he became secretary to the 
Royal Geological Society, and a few years later he suc- 
ceeded Professor Sedgwick as president. Shortly before 
his elevation to the chair, he had made a tour of the 
Eastern Alps, and communicated the results of his 
observations to the Society. Co-operating with a num- 
ber of the most eminent savans of the country, he was 
engaged, in 1831, in founding the British Association, 
which, as a contributor of valuable papers,-as president 
of sections, and as one of its three permanent trustees, 
he has since ably and zealously supported. 

Desirous of throwing light upon the ancient Palseozoic 
rocks, which had hitherto been confounded under the 
unmeaning German term “ grauwacke,” and having 
taken counsel with his friend and instructor, the late 
Dr. Buckland, as to the region most likely to afford 
evidences of order, Mr. Murchison, also in 1831, began 
the exploration of the banks of the Wye, between Hay 
and Builth. Discovering “a considerable tract in Hert- 
ford, Radnor, and Shropshire, wherein large masses of 
grey-coloured strata rise out from beneath the old red 
sandstone, and contain fossils differing from any which 
were known in the superior deposits,” he proceeded to 
classify these rocks. This proved the labour of four 
continuous years. The result, however, was the esta- 
blishment of the independence and succession of the 
various strata to which he, in 1835, assigned the name 
“Silurian.” This name the patriotic feeling of the 
geologist derived from the Silures, an ancient British 
race, who had long and valorously resisted the advance 
of the Romans, and who had inhabited the territory 
where the rocks in question were most fully or typically 
developed. 

In the progress of investigation, these ancient deposits 
were separated by Marchison into four divisions, accord- 
ing to the character of their fossil contents, and named 
respectively the Ludlow, Wenlock, Caradoc, and Llan- 
dilo formations. Afterwards, he deemed it necessary to 
erect them into two groups, an arrangement which he 
judged would be found applicable to wide regions of the 
earth. The Ludlow and Wenlock rocks constitute the 
upper group, and the Caradoc sandstones and Liandilo 
flags the lower. After seven years of unremitting study 
and toil in the closet and the field, Mr. Murchison gave 
to the world the result of his labours in a volume 
entitled the “ Silurian System.” As this was his first, 
so it is his greatest work. Rectified in some of its con- 
clusions, and improved, as it has been, in subsequent 
editions, it is a monument of immense research, and a 
production on which his fame as a stratigraphical geo- 
logist will securely rest. The progress of geological 
discovery since 1839—the year in which the treatise was 
first published—has resulted in the more complete esta- 
blishment of the Silurian classification, not only in Britain, 
but in such foreign countries as Germany, France, Rus- 
sia, Spain, and North America. The “Silurian System” 
gained for its author the Brisbane medal from the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, and in 1849, the Copley medal, 
the highest honour which the Royal Society (of London) 
has in its power to bestow. ‘To these honours has been, 
within the last few months, added the Cuvier medal 
from the French Academy of Science. 

Professor Sedgwick had employed the term Cambrian 
to designate the lowest fossiliferous strata, as developed 
in North Wales, so as to embrace the Caradoc and 
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Llandilo formations, or lower groups of Murchison’s Silu- 
rian rocks. Much keen and somewhat bitter discussion 
ensued in the attempts to settle the boundary line 
between the rival Silurian and Cambrian systems. Geo- 
logists are now, however, nearly agreed that Murchison’s 
nomenclature has carried the day; that the rocks named 
Silurian by him form a great natural life system—dis- 
tinct, on the one hand, from that of the overlying Old 
Red Sandstone, and, on the other, from the obscure- 
traces of life in the underlying Longmynd strata, and 
other foundation rocks to which the term Cambrian 
must be restricted. 

Murchison and Sedgwick were associated in 1839, 


‘as they have been on several other exploring tours, in 


unravelling the succession of the strata of the Rhenish 
provinces, which had hitherto been known as “ grau- 
wacke,” but which were proved to be identical with 
the dark-coloured strata of Devonshire, and the equiva- 
lents of the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland and Here- 
fordshire. 

From the study of Murchison’s great work, geologists. 
in Russia were led to conclude that the red rocks in 
several of the provinces of that country, belonged, not to: 
the New Red series, as had been erroneously supposed, 
but to the Old Red Sandstone system. Von Buch, 
who had arrived at this conclusion, stated to the author 
of the “ Silurian System” his conviction that, on exami- 
nation, the Silurian rocks of Russia would be found to 
correspond with those of the typical region in Wales, 
and the bordering English counties. Incited thus to 
the work of exploration, Mr. Murchison resolved on a 
tour in Russia. Through Baron de Brunnow, the 
Russian Ambassador, the countenance of the Imperial 
Government was obtained ; and, having secured the co- 
operation of M. de Verneuil, a naturalist eminent for his 
knowledge of fossil mollusca, he, in 1840, surveyed the 
greater part of the north of Russia in Europe. The 
relations of the Palwozoic rocks over that region were 
established, and strata near Moscow, formerly held to be 
oolitic, were found to be carboniferous. These results 
were communicated to the British Association, and 
also in the form of a memoir to the Geological Society. 

The Russian Government, fully aware of the im- 
portance of such investigations, invited Mr. Murchison 
to resume his labours. Accordingly, in the following 
year, accompanied by his former associate, and Count 
Keyserling, he explored the geological structure of 
the Ural Mountains, the coal-field of Donetz, and the 
southern provinces of Russia. The fruit of these la- 
bours was a conjoint volume, published in 1845, under 
the title of “ Geology of Russia in Europe and the Ural 
Mountains.” One of the results yielded by this volume 
was the establishment of the strata overlying the Car- 
boniferous series, although of different mineral charac- 
ter in Britain, Germany, and Russia, into a natural group 
under the term “ Permian.” The fitness of this term, 
derived by Mr. Murchison from the government of Perm, 
in central Russia, where the strata are typically deve- 
loped, to characterize the lower division of the New Red 
Sandstone, has been universally recognised and accepted 
by geologists. The upper division, which contains a set 
of fossils quite distinct from the lower, is known as the 
Trias. 

Intermediate between the Silurian and Carboniferous 
systems of the south of England, lie the dark-coloured 
strata of Devonshire already alluded to, hence known as 
Devonian. These strata differ alike in fossil contents 
and mineral structure from the red sandstones of Scot- 
land and England, which occupy exactly the same posi- 
tion between the two above-mentioned systems. Tho 
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researches of Murchison and his coadjutors brought to 
light the interesting fact, that, in the corresponding strata 
in Russia, fossil fishes of the same species as those of 
the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland are found intermixed 
with the remains of mollusca that characterize the strata 
of Devonshire. Since that time, a similar juxtaposition 
has been detected in the old red or Devonian rocks of 
the Eifel and the Harz, and also in North America. 

A report of the Russian expedition was in due course 
laid before the Emperor Nicholas, who was pleased to 
honour the scientific explorers with marks of his appre- 
ciation and favour. In a subsequent visit to St. Peters- 
burg, Mr. Murchison had the honour of carrying to the 
Emperor a medal struck in England, in commemoration 
of the Imperial visit to the Queen of Great Britain. In 
1842 he was a second time raised to the chair of the 
Geological Society; and in the following year, he re- 
newed his explorations in Germany, when he also visited 
Poland, and examined the Carpathian Mountains border- 
ing on Russia. The Royal Geographical Society, during 
this period of his absence from England, elected him 
President—an honour . which was re-conferred upon 
him in 1852, and which he again holds at the present 
time. In consideration of his geological researches and 
scientific eminence, he was, in 1846, created a Knight 
Bachelor. 

In 1844 Sir Roderick drew the attention of the Geo- 
graphical Society to the similarity of structure between 
the auriferous Ural Mountains and the rocks of the 
Eastern Chain in Australia, specimens from which had 
been submitted to him, and intimated his belief that 
gold would be found in that British Colony. This pre- 
diction was made before he or any other scientific man 
in Britain had knowledge of the fact of the existence of 
gold in Australia. In 1846 it received a complete ful- 
filment, when specimens of the precious ore were actually 
submitted to Sir Roderick’s own eyes. Having had 
thus, in an extraordinary short time, his surmises veri- 
fied, in an address to the Geographical Society he en- 
couraged the unemployed Cornish miners to emigrate 
to Australia and dig for gold. This recommendation, 
through the newspapers, finding its way to Sidney, there 
excited considerable interest. Again, in 184%, Sir Ro- 
derick called the attention of government to the gold 
question; but no steps were taken to follow out his 
suggestions, as it was feared that the excitement of gold- 
digging might prove adverse to the wool-growing 
interests of the Colony. His correspondence on the 
subject with Earl Grey, then Colonial Secretary, was 
laid before Parliament, and published in 1854. Con- 
sidering the great results, both social and commercial, 
which have flowed from the discovery of gold in Aus- 
tralia, we must regard Sir Roderick’s prediction as a 
brilliant instance of purely scientific induction, and as 
reflecting the utmost credit on his geological knowledge 
and natural sagacity ; and, at the same time, as a striking 
exemplification of the intimate relation between scien- 
tific reasoning and practical results. 

In his unwearied endeavours to interpret aright the 
great reck volume of nature, there is scarcely a country 
in Europe which Sir Roderick Murchison has not re- 
peatedly traversed. The extent of his travels and re- 
searches will best be understood from a perusal of his 
work entitled “ Siluria,” the last edition of which was 
published in 1859, and which includes the “ Silurian 
System,” or by a reference to the numerous papers read 
by him from time to time, since 1826, to the Geological 
Society. 

The discovery of Silurian remains in the crystallized 
rocks of Sunderland, which overlie vast masses of red 
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conglomerate on the north-west coast of Scotland, which 
had hitherto been regarded as Old Red Sandstone, and 
in geological maps coloured as such, induced Sir Ro- 
derick, in 1855, to revisit that region. From a careful 
inspection of the order of the strata, and from the ad- 
ditional evidence furnished by subsequent discoveries of 
fossils, he concluded that the fossil-bearing limestone, 
with the associated quartz rocks, is of lower Silarian 
age; and that the underlying conglomerate so grandly 
exhibited in the superb and picturesque pyramids of 
Coul-beg, Suil-vein, and Coul-more, is really the equi- 
valent of the Longmynd, in Shropshire, and of the rocks 
of Harlech, in North Wales, and, consequently, to be 
classed as Cambrian. The gneiss, on which the red con- 
glomerate, or Cambrian of the north, rests, and which 
forms the hills on the sea-coast in the neighbourhood of 
Loch Assynt, is thus the lowest or foundation rock of 
the British strata, and more ancient than any rock in 
England or Wales. 

The discovery of these Sunderland fossils has also 
furnished confirmation of the opinion formerly hazarded 
by Sir Roderick, that the lower Silurian rocks of the 
south of Scotland are identical with those of the west, 
which, in a crystallized state, are prolonged northwards 
from Argyleshire to the counties of Ross and Sunder- 
land. 

At the meeting of the British Association, held at 
Aberdeen, in 1859—memorable as being presided over by 
the late Prince Consort—Sir Roderick Murchison, the 
Vice-President, addressed to a crowded and brilliant 
assembly an exposition of the reformed classification 
of the rocks of Scotland. To this address, comprehen- 
sive and eloquent, the writer of this notice had the 
pleasure of listening. 

Another important rectification, which deserves remark, 
is the re-arrangement by Sir Roderick of the order of 
the groups which compose the Old Red Sandstone system.. 
In Hugh Miller’s “ Old Red Sandstone,” and also in 
the latest edition of Lyell’s “ Manual of Geology,” the 
Cromarty and Caithness beds are ranked as the lower 
group of the system, whereas, as shown in “ Siluria,” 
they form the middle, thus taking the place of the Forfar- 
shire strata, containing Cephalaspis, which really belong 
to, or constitute the lower group. Among other unac- 
complished undertakings, it is much to be regretted that 
Hugh Miller was not permitted, as he intended, to issue 
a new edition of his classic and popular work, embody- 
ing those necessary emendations which he alone could 
fitly interweave into the texture of its rich and poetic 
diction. In alluding to Hugh Miller, we may here 
mention that to Sir Roderick—then Mr. Murchison—he 
dedicated the “ Old Red Sandstone,” with expressions of 
grateful acknowledgment for the advice and encourage- 
ment given to him by the author of the “Silurian. 
System,” when prosecuting in obscurity his researches 
among the rocks of his native Cromarty. 

Another distinguished naturalist, also an attached 
friend of Sir Roderick, the late lamented Edward 
Forbes, thus happily characterizes the researches on 
the Silurian system :—“ It is difficult for those whose 
scientific career has commenced since the publication 
of Sir Roderick’s first great work, to understand now 
the peculiar condition of Palzozoic geology at the time 
he started upon his scientific mission. All seems so. 
orderly, clear, and self-evident—Silurian, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, and Permian being words that convey 
definite and precise meanings to the youngest student 
of a school of mines or geological class-room—that we 
cannot picture to ourselves the darkness and confusion 
out of which the definitions were eliminated. ‘The test 
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of the grandeur of the feat that has been achieved is 
often to be found in the simplicity and order that result 
from its performance, compared with the obscurity that 
preceded. Judged by this test, the name of Murchison 
must stand high indeed.” 

It would be too much to enumerate all the honours 
enjoyed, or posts held by Sir Roderick; still we may 
mention, in addition to those already referred to, that 
in 1855 he succeeded Sir Henry De la Beche as Director 
of the Geological Survey of Britain, that he is the 
Inspector of the Government School of Mines, that he 
has filled the office of Vice-President of the Royal 
Society, and that he is one of the trustees of the British 
Museum. Eminent as a geologist, Sir Roderick is 
scarcely less so as a geographer. The study of the 
order and succession of the earth’s strata has led him to 
a correct understanding of its present configuration. 
The same scientific sagacity which pronounced Australia 
to be auriferous, ventured to suggest in 1852, before any 
data were known, that the centre of Africa would be 
found to be a great elevated watery basin, with its large 
fresh-water lakes fed by numerous streams from the 
adjacent ridges. ‘This theory has been so far verified 
by subsequent discoveries. From what Livingstone 
records of the escape of the Zambesi, as also in the case 
of the Niger, it is found to be true; so does it apply to 
the Nile, inasmuch as the great central lake, the Victoria 
Nyanza, occupies a lofty plateau of 3500 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

As President of the Geographical Society it has fallen 
to the lot of the subject of our sketch to take a prominent 
part in promoting some of the greatest exploring ex- 
peditions of modern times. It was owing to his exertions 
that the funds were procured from the Home and Indian 
Governments which enabled Captain Speke to under- 
take his third expedition, which ended, as all know, in 
the solution of the mystery of ages, the discovery of the 
source ef the Nile. So did he tender to Livingstone, in 
his arduous undertakings, the utmost support and 
encouragement; although now he has expressed his 
earnest desire that that devoted missionary explorer 
would return home to his motherless children, and not 
continue to expose his valuable life to further risks. 

In 1845, Sir Roderick’s cherished friend, Sir John 
Franklin, went forth, in command of the “ Erebus” and 
“Terror,” for the third time, to discover the North- 
west Passage. When the prolonged absence of that 
fearless sailor aroused the fears of the community as to 
his safety, Sir Roderick Murchison used every exertion 
to support Lady Franklin in her endeavours to promote 
the various searching expeditions which were despatched 
from this country. When government had declined to 
participate farther in these fruitless attempts, and Lady 
Franklin, with a perseverance worthy of her heroic 
husband, had resolved on another effort, we still find 
Sir Roderick her able and devoted coadjutor. The 
“ Fox” was purchased, equipped, and despatched, in com- 
mand of McClintock, on her perilous voyage to the polar 
seas. It was when a party ofeminent scientific men had 
assembled at Balmoral as the guests of the sovereign, 
on the occasion of the meeting of the British Association 
at Aberdeen, that a telegram reached Sir Roderick, an- 
nouncing the complete suecess of the expedition. No 
event in his life, he has said, gave him a purer delight. 
Admiral Sir James Ross and General Sabine were 
present, and rejoiced in the good tidings; while her 
Majesty and the lamented Prince Consort also showed 
the deepest interest in the intelligence. 

Our space will not allow us further to recount the 
history of Sir Roderick’s connection with the Geographi- 
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cal Society, which would be found to embrace all the 
exploring expeditions and discoveries of recent years. 
We would rather, in conclusion, revert to his views 
as to the great life-system of the earth; and that can- 
not be better done than by quoting the concluding 
words of his latest work :—“ From the effects produced 
on my own mind,” he says, “through the long study of 
these imperishable records, I am, indeed, led to hope 
that most of my readers will adhere to the views which, 
in common with many contemporaries, I entertain of the 
succession of life from lower to higher classes; albeit 
the first created animal of cach class may have been as 
perfect as any of its congeners in after-times. For he 
who endeavours to look to a beginning, and who, com- 
mencing with the earliest visible signs of life, can thence- 
forward trace a successive rise in the scale of being, until 
that period is reached when Man appeared on the earth, 
must acknowledge in such works repeated manifesta- 
tions of the design and superintendence of a CREATOR.”* 





HOW WILL HE TAKE IT? 


Some time ago I was riding in a railway train towards 
an assize town, where the judge was then sitting, and 
whither, on that account, there had been for some days 
an unusual influx of people. The carriage in which I 
sat was crowded, and the talk was general, but the 
subject of conversation was a remarkable case which 
was to come on for decision on the following day. 
The particulars of the case I do not now accurately re- 
member, and as they do not bear on the subject of which 
I am about to write, that is of no importance. I can, 
however, recall the general facts, which were to the fol- 
lowing effect: that a worthy farmer of the district we 
were then passing through had sustained a gross wrong 
at the hands of an acute grasping speculator, and had 
been driven to have recourse to the law for redress. 





* Whatever may be the result of further research as to the progression 
of life from lower to higher organization, there is a more important 
discussion which now broadly divides Geologists. 

The one school, represented by such men as Murchison, Sedgwick, 
Phillips, maintain that there is evidence of changes in the past history 
of the earth, different in degree, if not in kind, from those which are now 
operating. There is evidence, too, they say, of the creation of certain 
types of living beings, adapted to the successive physical conditions of 
the globe. Of this school of geology Hugh Miller was one of the ablest 
and most eloquent champions. 

The other school (sometimes called Uniformitarians), represented by 
Lyell, Darwin, Huxley, assert that there is no evidence of any other forces 
than those which are now operating. If they do not assert the eternity 
of matter and the spontaneous generation of life, they maintain that ‘all 
things continue as they were from the beginning of the creation.” Grant 
only sufficient duration of time, and all physical changes can be ac- 
counted for, and all living forms be “‘ developed,”’ from the lowest to the 
highest types. This implies the denial of Divine interposition in the 
past history of the globe, whether by acts of creative power or over- 
ruling wisdom. All is the result of “‘ natural laws.” This may not be 
literally “‘atheism,” but it is a cold materialism, repulsive not orly to 
every believer in Revelation, but to all who hold that God is the Ruler 
as well as the Creator of the yniverse, 

In a conversation with Sir Isaac Newton, Mr. Conduit asked him 
“how this earth could have been re-peopled, if it had undergone the same 
fate it was threatened with by the comet of 1680?” Newton’s answer 
was, “ That required the power of a Creator.” Very different would be 
the reply of Lamarck, and the author of the “‘ Vestiges of Creation,”’ and, 
we are sorry to add, Sir Charles Lyell, who affirms that there is nothing 
incredible in “the gradual evolution of the human race out of the most 
highly organized and endowed of the inferior mammalia:” (‘‘Antiquity of 
Man,” 1st edit., p. 391). And again, at p. 472: “ But will not transmuta- 
tion, if adopted, require us to include the human race in the same con- 
tinuous series of developments, so that we must hold man himself has 
been derived by an unbroken line of descent from some one of the inferior 
animals? We certainly cannot escape from such a conclusion.” 

For the bearing of these questions on the truths of revealed religion, 
see a chapter in Hugh Miller’s ‘‘ Footsteps of the Creator,” entitled “ The 
Development Hypothesis and its Consequences.” 























HOW WILL HE TAKE ITP 


That right and justice were on the side of the plaintiff 
was so self-evident that no one disputed it. And yet, I 
could not but observe that there seemed to be considerable 
doubt in the minds of the talkers whether the good man 
would get justice donehim. “Surely,” said I to an elderly 
person who had taken particular pains to put me in pos- 
session of the facts, “surely, if the case stands as you 
have put it, your friend the farmer will obtain a verdict 
in his favour.” “ Well, sir,” said the man, looking me 
steadfastly in the face as he spoke, “you see, that will 
depend upon how the jury take it.” 

I confess Iwas startled by this reply; and yet, on 
thinking it over afterwards, and coupling it with a 
rather long experience in the world, I could not but ac- 
knowledge that it embodied no small amount of worldly 
wisdom, and must have been based upon a practical acy 
quaintance with the ways of men. For, alas! the truth 
is one thing, and the reception of it another. 

That men and women do not take things always in 
the way in which they are intended to be taken, is a fact 
sufficiently patent to every one; and, indeed, it would be 
a woeful thing if they did, since, in that case, falsehood 
and misrepresentation would be invariably successful, 
and the honest and confiding would lie at the mercy of 
the knaves and hypocrites. What is less satisfactory 
is the other fact, that people constantly and persistently 
take things ill that are meant well; that they take the 
true for false—the kind for unkind—advice for reproof 
—sympathy for spite—congratulation for envy—and a 
hundred other good things for the bad things which are 
their opposites. We may not like to acknowledge this 
unamiable fact in our hearts, and perhaps we strive 
sometimes to drape and disguise it, under the impres- 
sion that it is not right to keep it present to our con- 
sciousness; yet, in spite of this reluctance to accord 
it a recognition, we yet allow it to influence our conduct, 
and act upon it almost every day of our lives. My old 
comrade Brown, for instance, is living beyond his in- 
come, whether he knows it or not; he has a young family 
fast rising around him, and yet he will keep on that 
country-house at Edgeware, and drive in and out of 
town in that handsome brougham. I know that he can- 
not afford it, and that somebody is pretty sure to suffer 
for it in the end: I know, too, that, looking to the long 
intimacy which has subsisted between us, it is my duty 
to tell him that he is on the wrong tack; but I don’t 
tell him; I feel certain that I never shall tell him: be- 
cause, when I think of doing so, the question arises, 
“ How will he take it?” and I feel sure that he would 
take it ill—that he would most likely make it the oc- 
casion of a quarrel, and our intimacy would be at an 
end. 

And you know, my dear madam, there is your friend 
Mrs. Smith, who dresses so outrageously, who is always 
the first to follow the new fashion, while she works every 
fashion to death; you know in your heart that her ex- 
travagance in this particular matter is not merely mis- 
chievous, but criminal—that it embarrasses her husband, 
while it sets the worst example to her daughters, who will 
soon be growing up into young women: you know that 
it is the occasion of ill-natured satire to half the gossips 
of the neighbourhood, and that it lowers her sadly in 
the estimation of all worthy people. You have not a 
doubt but that you ought to remonstrate with her on 
the subject—not to “give her a word of your mind,” as 
snarling people say—but in a kind and Christian spirit, 
and for her own good. And yet you don’t doit. As 
the years roll on, and the lady grows no younger, you 
see her failing growing too; but you hold your peace 
—you know too well “how she would take it,” were you 
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to give utterance to a word on that topic; and so the 
word remains, and will remain, unspoken. 

My old friend Megilp, of Berners Street, has just 
painted a huge picture, and he has driven up in a cab 
to my house and hauled me off to look at it. It is of 
the grand historic school, and he is in theopws ewegi mood, 
as he sticks me down in an easy chair at the most 
favourable point of view, and begins to explain its re- 
condite merits. I nod, and smile, and assent—I am so 
powerless in his hands, so utterly unable to check the 
flow of his self-gratulation ; and though I see plainly 
enough that those foreshortened limbs are palpably out 
of drawing—that the big straddling horse proclaims to 
all eyes that he has been painted from a wooden model 
—and that the flesh-colouring throughout is brick-dusty 
and opaque—and though I know that the best thing in 
the world that could happen to Megilp would be that 
he should be made aware of his deficiencies, yet I don’t 
tell him my real opinion: I dare not tell him, when I 
think “How will he take it?” It would never do. Megilp 
would hate me. 

“How will he take it?” Yes, that is the question 
which influences our conduct far too powerfully in our 
dealings with one another—sometimes consciously, at 
others, and not seldom, unconsciously. How much 
good and wise counsel is suppressed in its birth, how 
much practical wisdom is born dumb, so to speak, be- 
cause the lips that should give it utterance are closed by 
the apprehension that it would be ungraciously received. 
When one has to do with strangers, and not with 
friends, it is certainly easier to speak out: but even then 
it is not easy; one would rather make a friend than a 
foe even of a stranger. Strong-minded persons, when 
they have had this difficulty to deal with, have perhaps 
sometimes come out of it with credit to their own moral 
consciousness, though I cannot just now recollect one 
instance of that in my own experience. Even the moral 
giant Dr. Johnson was accustomed to trim his sails a 
little, under such circumstances. Boswell gives us an 
example: A certain unknown poet or versifier of the 
day brought a manuscript, and requested the doctor’s 
unbiassed opinion of his performance ; the doctor took 
the papers, and began thundering forth the verses. 
When, after some time, he paused at the conclusion of a 
rather long passage—‘“ There!” exclaimed the poet, who 
had sat all the while trembling with anxiety, “ don’t you 
call that good poetry?” “Sir,” replied the burly auto- 
crat, “I have read worse verse.” Boswell does not tell 
us how the poor man “took it.” He could hardly have 
mistaken it for a compliment. 

The manner in which we receive appeals made to us 
by others, come they in the shape of advice, suggestion, 
reproof, petition, or what not, depends more upon the 
moods of our own mind at the time than most of us are: 
probably aware of, or would care to acknowledge. When 
all goes pleasantly with us, we may be tolerant at least. 
of unsought counsel, if we are not grateful for it; and. 
we can bear, as well as do, a great many things in mo- 
ments of pure enjoyment and satisfaction, from which 
we should be apt to turn away at other times. Every- 
body knows this, and keeps it in mind; indeed, it has. 
come to be a settled principle in the conduct of a 
definite class of human affairs; hence eloquent perora- 
tions are made to precede collections at public meetings, 
the florid declamation and polished period serving to 
relax the palm and seduce the coin from the pocket; 
hence good dinners inaugurate philanthropic sub- 
scriptions, the choice viands and generous wines oper- 
ating to stimulate to action the mysterious sympathy 
existing, according to the physiologists, between tha 
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occipital organ of benevolenee and the stomach. On 
the other hand, one traces the operation of an antagonist 
principle under circumstances of an opposite kind ; thus, 
judges have been known to be yery severe in their ver- 
dicts when counsel or juries have kept them long waiting 
fortheir dinner; reviewers have dealt out hard measure to 
another man’s production while smarting under the ill 
success of their own; and a snubbing for cook in the 
parlour is a “predestinate scratched face” for the scul- 
lion inthe kitchen. Alas, for our poor humanity that it 
should be so! 

Again, the question, “ How will he take it ?” is often 
a source of momentous speculation to the unfortunate or 
defaulting. The poor widow who cannot pay her rent, 
and has to proffer a sad history of loss and disappoint- 
ment to a harsh landlord who is expecting to finger the 
hard cash; the hope of the family, who has run a course 
of folly and extravagance when he ought to have been 
establishing himself in life, snd who must seek the 
shelter of the father’s roof, without character and reputa- 
tion; the navigator who has steered his ship on the 
sunken rocks, and left her at the bottom of the sea, 
while he journeys home alone to render an account to 
the owners—these, and numbers in positions analogous 
to theirs, must ponder the question with fearful mis- 
givings and forebodings, but too likely to be realized. 

After all, the answer to the question, “ How will he 
take it ?” will depend greatly on the way in which the 
appeal, whatever form it may have to assume, is pre- 
sented to him who is to take it. In old times, when 
great men maintained fools in motley, the fool was not 
uncommonly the medium of a communication the recep- 
tion of which was doubtful; and the great man would 
take it complacently from the fool, though he might 
have stormed furiously in the face of another person; 
the reason being, that the fool always put things from a 
foolish point of view, which rendered anger against him an 
absurdity. And in times still older, unwelcome truth 
or admonition took the form of fables or parables, the 
counsel, reproof, or ill tidings being disguised under some 
ingenious fiction, which it took some time to unravel, 
giving opportunity for anger or indignation to abate. 
There was wisdom before the schools. 

Why is it that we are so loth to accept reproof in any 
shape, and however tendered, even by our best friends ? 
I fear the answer must be, that pride of heart is at the 
bottom of our resentment—that we imagine that in ac- 
cepting a rebuke we place ourselves below the rebuker, 
and so lower ourselves and give him advantage over us. 

But here I pull up—the question suddenly suggesting 
itself to me, “ How will the reader take it,” if you grow 
too serious, and merge your random talk into ser- 
monizing ? 
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CHAPTER I, 


WHILE exploration in Asia, Australia, America, during 
the last twenty years, has been very active, it may be 
said that the enterprises of persevering and daring tra- 
vellers in Africa have by far surpassed the efforts of 
their competitors in other regions of the globe, both in 
energy and in the attained results. Every one knows 
what that truly excellent man, Dr. Livingstone, has per- 
formed, and is still engaged in performing, in the south- 
east of that continent, on the river Zambesi. Mr. du 
Chaillu has given such a lively account of his adventures, 
and thereby provoked snch spirited public discussions, 
that most of our readers are familiar with his explora- 
tions on the western coasts. The labours of Captains 
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Speke and Grant have achieved the greatest geographi- 
cal triumph of recent times in the discovery of the true 
source of the Nile. But. in addition, there have been 
published, within the last few years, important works 
of other African travellers,* besides numerous commu- 
nications to learned societies and scientific period- 
icals. 

Each of these accounts contains many matters of in- 
terest for the general reader, with regard to the country 
itself, its natural features, climate, vegetation, and ani- 
mals, its historical monuments, and last, but not least, 
its inhabitants—their descent, affinities, language, his- 
tory, social or political institutions, alliances and wars, 
the degree of civilization attained by them, their super- 
stitions and religious traditions. Africa is the home of 
the negro and the true home of slavery, which has 
involved America in a disastrous civil war, entailing 
misery upon millions of our fellow-men. No part of 
the world seems to be better suited for the cultivation 
of cotton, nor richer in the natural sources of wealth in 
general. The elephant and the ostrich offer ivory and 
feathers. Gold and other metals, with which the savages 
adorn themselves, must be easily attainable somewhere 
in their neighbourhood. The vegetable world affords 
rice, palm-oil, coffee, tobacco, sugar, many fibrous plants, 
not to mention many other vegetable productions, which 
we shall yet learn either to use or to transplant to Eng- 
land or our colonies. 

Since, therefore, not every one can spare the time for 
reading voluminous works, however much interesting 
matter there may be scattered about in them, we propose 
to supply our readers with a condensed account of the 
last African explorations. 

We begin with a short abstract of Dr. Barth’s travels 
and discoveries. 

To show how much health and life are at stake in these 
enterprises, how ardent, accordingly, the desire of the 
exploring travellers must be to contribute their share to 
the stock of our geographical and ethnological know- 
ledge, we state in the outset that, of four men who 
departed in good health and the vigour of their years, 
Dr. Barth, the author of “Travels in North and Central 
Africa,” alone has returned to Europe. ‘I'wo of his 
fellow-travellers died from the effects of the climate 
upon their constitution, and of their constant exertions 
and privations, and one young man, Dr. Vogel, who 
followed Dr. Barth, and reached him in the midst of 
Africa, when about to return, was afterwards killed by 
the despotic chieftain of an African tribe. 

Dr. Barth, Professor of Geography in the University 
of Berlin, learnt from his colleague, the late celebrated 
geographer, Ritter, that the English Government, being 
about to send an exploring expedition to Africa, were 
looking out for a gentleman prepared for the task by 
his studies and antecedents. He offered his services, 
which were accepted ; and the explorizig party, consist- 
ing of himself, of Mr. Richardson, engineer, and Dr. 
Overweg, set out from Tunis towards the end of 1849. 
After a long and troublesome journey across the great 
Sahara, and then into the Soudan, he returned to Lon- 
don in September, 1855. He travelled first with cara- 
vans, afterwards alone, parting from his companions, 
each of whom made a particular tour in order to see 80 
much the more of the country. 





* Among the recent works are Barth’s “Travels in North and 
Central Africa” (5 vols., 1857, 1858); Burton’s “‘ Lake Regions of Central 
Africa’? (2 vols., 1860); Burton’s “First Footsteps in Eastern Africa;” 
Burton’s “ Abeokuta and the Camaroon Mountains ;” Petherick’s ‘‘ Egypt 
and the Soudan;” Krapf’s “‘ Missionary Travels in Eastern ‘Africa;” 
and¢various reports in the “Transactions of the Royal Geographical 
Society.’’ 
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. RECENT AFRICAN EXPLORATIONS. 


The diaries of the late Mr. Richardson have been, and 
those of Dr. Overweg may yet be published; but Dr. 
Barth’s account is more complete, he being the only 
survivor of the exploring expedition, and a particularly 
careful observer. ‘T'o introduce him to the reader of this 
short abstract, we will quote his own words, in which, 
in the course of his book, he gives an occasional account 
of himself. Accompanied by a few natives, he had just 
reached the point, in a lonely region, where the river 
Faro joins the Bénuwé, a tributary to the Niger, that, 
in the Bay of Benin, flows into the ocean. After de- 
scribing the two rivers and the surrounding landscape 
in a general outline, he goes on to say— 

“T looked long and silently upon the stream; it was 
one of the happiest moments in my life. Born on the 
bank of a large navigable river, in a commercial place of 
great energy and life (the author is a native of Hambro’), 
I had from my childhood a great predilection for river 
scenery; and, though plunged for many years in the 
too exclusive study of antiquity, I never lost this native 
instinct. As soon as I left home and became the inde- 
pendent master of my actions, I began to combine travel 
with study, and to study while travelling, it being my 
greatest delight to trace running waters from their 
sources, and to see them grow into brooks—to follow 
the brooks and see them become rivers, till they at last 
disappeared in the all-devouring ocean. I had wan- 
dered all around the Mediterranean, with its many gulfs, 
its beautiful peninsulas, its fertile islands,—not hurried 
along by steam, but slowly wandering from place to 
place, following the traces of the settlements of the 
Greeks and Romans around this beautiful basin, once 
their terra incognita. And thus, when entering upon 
the adventurous career in which I subsequently engaged, 
it had been the object of my most lively desire to throw 
light upon the natural arteries of the unknown regions 
of Central Africa. The great eastern branch of the 
Niger was the foremost to oceupy my attention. .... 
I had now, with my own eyes, clearly established the 
direction and nature of this mighty river; and, to an 
unprejudiced mind, there could no longer be any doubt. 
. - Hence I cherish the well-founded conviction 
that along this nstural highroad European influence 
and commerce will penetrate into the very heart of the 
continent, or rather of those infamous slave haunts, 
spreading devastation all around.” 

One of the first subjects of interest, of which the tra- 
veller gives a detailed account, is the ruin of an ancient 
place of Christian worship at Mizdah, in Tripolis. It 
stands on a deserted neck of a rock, and appears to 
have been a church, about forty-three feet square, and 
with more art and comfort than was supposed a 
Christian community ever enjoyed in these quarters. 
The ground-floor of this edifice had three naves, divided 
from one another by columns with differently orna- 
mented capitals. These capitals, being illustrated by 
drawings, will prove highly interesting to students 
of ancient architecture. Another peculiar feature of 
the edifice is, that it was not merely a church, but a 
monastery, “as seems plainly indicated by the division 
into apartments or cells, which is still clearly to be 
seen in the upper storey.” The ruin affords evi- 
dence that there was a Christian community or a 
monastery in these remote regions as late as the twelfth 
century at least, under the protection of a powerful 
chief; an interesting fact, of which, to the best of our 
knowledge, no other account has been preserved. 

The travellers passed many remains of ancient Roman 
buildings and sepulchral monuments, and Dr. Barth has 
illustrated his work with the finest of them. ‘The last 
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Roman monument towards the south is a sepulehre 
near Murzuk, about 25° N.lat. “ Like a solitary beacon 
of civilization,” says our author, “the monument rises 
over this sea-like level of devastation, which, stretching 
out to an immense distance south and west, appears 
not to have appalled the conquerors ofthe ancient world, 
who even here have left behind them a reminiscence 
of a more elevated order of life than exists at present 
in these regions.” 

After passing the “ Hammada,” or sandy plain, the 
highest elevation of which rises to 1568 feet over the 
level of the sea, the travellers arrive at Murzuk, a 
city of not fully 3000 inhabitants, and a barrack, said 
to be capable of containing 2000 soldiers, though at 
the time there were only 400. 

Here begin the difficulties of the expedition with 
the chiefs of the Tawérek tribes, inhabitants of the 
Sahara or great African desert, who live upon black-mail, 
which they are in the habit, and have assumed the right 
of levying from the caravans travelling between the 
Mediterranean and the southern part of the continent, 
called Soudan. The Tawdrek, who call themselves 
Amosheigh (in the plural, Eruoshagh), are supposed to 
have received their name Tawdrek from the Arabs; the 
Arabian root “ tereku,” to abandon, points to the mean- 
ing “renegado”—one who has abandoned his religion. 
Like many other Berber tribes, the Tawarek are supposed 
to have been Christians, and are to the present day called 
“Christians of the desert” by the Arabs. Their fore- 
fathers must have turned Mohammedans in the course of 
the twelfth century, when subdued by the fierce con- 
quering Arabs—a conjecture which is supported by some 
lingering words of their language, as when they call an 
angel “ angelus.” 

There are a great many tribes of Taw4rek, those in 
the north having intermarried with the Arabs, and those 
in the south with the Negroes. They vary accordingly 
in colour and manners; the Kelowi, near Air or Asben, 
for instance, inhabit houses, while most of the others 
lead a nomadic life, living in leather tents, easily shifted. 
Camels are their riches and their favourite domestic 
animals; the swift race-camels (meheri), their chargers 
in their military or pillaging expeditions; oxen or horses 
are scarcely known to them, the camel being by its 
whole organization better fitted for the aridity of the 
Sahara. 

But it seems that in the course of centuries the 
climate of the Sahara has undergone great changes. 
There was a time when domestic animals of our bovine 
tribes were kept in these regions. Our traveller saw in 
a valley between Murzuk and Ghat ancient sculptures in 
the sandstone rocks representing herds of bulls or 
oxen, and says that they were executed with a fidelity 
which could not have been attained unless the artist 
had the animals which he chiseled before his eyes. 
This confirms St. Augustin’s statements, that the an- 
cient kings of the Garamants (who are supposed to 
have lived thereabout) made use of bulls for their con- 
veyance. 

It was in this neighbourhood that our author went 
astray in a lonely tour of exploration. He was almost 
exhausted, and had suffered greatly from thirst, when he 
at last was discovered by a Tawarek Mr. Richardson 
had sent after him. 

The sufferings and dangers of Dr. Barth, the 
anxieties of his friends, are, by far, more explicitly 
related in the short “ Narrative of a Mission to Central 
Africa, by the late James Richardson,” published after 
his death in 1853, than in Barth’s “Travels and 
Discoveries.” A few sentences of the “ Narrative” will 
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show what uneasiness this adventure of Dr. Barth 
gave to his companions :— 

“This was a dreadfully exciting day. I confess that, 
as the afternoon wore on, I had given up nearly all hope, 
and continued the search merely as a matter of duty. 
Few will be able to imagine the anguish of losing a 
friend under such circumstances in the wild desert, 
where you may for ever remain uncertain how he came 
by his death, whether by the spear of a bandit, the 
claws of a wild beast, or by that still more deadly enemy, 
thirst. Just before sunset I was preparing fresh fires 
as a last resort, when I saw one of our blacks, the little 
Mahadee, running eagerly towards the encampment. 
Good news was in his very step. I hastened to meet 
him. He brought the joyful intelligence that Dr. Barth 
had been found, still alive, and even able to speak. The 
Tawarek whom I had despatched, in scouring the country 
with his meheri, had found him about eight miles from 
the camp, lying on the ground unable to move.’ For 
twenty-four hours he had remained in the same position, 
perfectly exhausted with heat and fatigue. Our fires 
had not been unmarked by him, but they only served to 
show that we were doing our best to find him. He 
could not move a step towards them. On seeing his 
deliverers, te could just muster strength to say, ‘ Water, 
water.’ He had finished the small supply he had taken with 
him the day before at noon, and had from that time suf- 
fered the most horrible tortures from thirst. He had 
even drank his own blood! Twenty-eight hours with- 
out water in the Sahara! Our people would scarcely at 
first credit that he was alive; for their saying is, that no 
one can liye more than twelve hours when lost in the 
desert during the heats of summer.” 

The travellers crossed the highest elevation in their 
journey (four thousand feet above the sea) south of the 
so called city of Ghat. They were often threatened with 
the attacks of the fanatical and greedy Tawarek, and in 
fact owed their safety only to their constant watchful- 
ness and their good arms; their rifles, being provided 
with bayonets, proved to be a subject of particular ad- 
miration and respect to their enemies, who, however, 
before the travellers arrived in the Soudan, succeeded in 
rifling them of the greater part of their property. 

The exploring party reached Timbéllust, under the 
safeguard of an escort, which Annur, the chief of that 
place, had sent to meet them. After having satisfied 
the greedy demands of their guard, and made a new 
agreement with the Sheik Annur, who in plain-spoken 
terms asked a considerable sum of money for seeing 
them safe to the Soudan, Dr. Barth parted with his 
friends, who proceeded on their journey, while he made a 
particular trip to Agades, which is the largest place in 
this neighbourhood. Water seems to be more abun- 
dant in the latitude of Timbéllust (19° N. lat.) than in 
that of Murzuk (26° N. lat.), since oxen are kept in the 
former place, and used for riding and carrying burdens. 
Dr. Barth was supplied with a bullock for his journey to 
Agades, but could not manage to keep his seat on bul- 
lock-back, and was obliged to mount a camel again. He 
saw hereabout a barbarous sort of tillage, three slaves 
being yoked to a sort of plough, and driven like oxen 
by their master. 

We are told that this is the most southern place in 
Central Africa where the plough is used, and that all over 
the Soudan the hoe is the only instrument for preparing 
the ground. Ifno error has crept in, the stated fact would 
evince a remarkable difference from Europe. While, 
as we shall see in the progress of our survey, the density 
of population in the Soudan renders the life of man in 
many regards more similar to that in Eurepe than in 
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the great Sahara, the implements for and mode of tillage 
in the Soudan would diffor a great deal more from 
those employed in Europe than the mode and tools 
used in the Sahara. The introduction of machines 
and implements of animal power for tillage, in Europe, 
belongs to a past so remote from the time we live in, 
that no one can say when even the plough was in- 
vented, the fact being only recorded by a dim and 
mythical tradition. The nations of Europe are just 
on the point of taking another step, that, for the future 
progress of civilization, may possibly turn out to be 
quite as important as the invention of the plough has 
been in times of yore. We mean the substitution of 
steam for animal power in tillage. If in Africa, in midst 
of a tolerably dense population, the plough, and the em- 
ployment of animal power for tillage, should really not 
yet have been introduced, it would be worth while to 
investigate by what obstacle the inhabitants have been 
prevented from introducing the improvement, and by 
what means it was possible for them nevertheless to 
attain their actual degree of civilization. 

Another curious fact is, that among all these nations 
and tribes that have been visited by the expedition, 
coined money is an almost unknown commodity. 

The city of Agades, like most of the places seen by the 
exploring party, is at present less prosperous and popu- 
lous than in times gone by. Of seventy mosques it 
possessed, sixty are in ruins, and, of the ten remaining, 
only three are worth notice. The actual number of 
inhabited houses is estimated at from 600 to 700, and 
the population, which must have mustered as many as 
50,000 inhabitants in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, at only 7000. Formerly gold was the chief article 
of commerce, and the place has still its own standard of 
weight of this precious metal. The commerce is at pre- 
sent considerable; but the actual standard of value is 
neither gold, nor money, nor shells, but negro millet or 
dukha (pennisetum typhoidewm). Twenty zekka of this 
corn are worth 1 nuthkal, a nominal coin, worth # Span- 
ish dollar ; 10 zekka of rice, 1 nuthkal; a young camel, 
18 nuthkal; a full-grown ditto, 25 nuthkal; a good 
strong horse, 100 nuthkal; a fine horse, Tawat breed, 
1000 nuthkal; an ox, 8 nuthkal; a calf, 4 nuthkal; a 
ram, 1 nuthkal. ” 

The manufactures of Agades are mainly leather-work, 
which, with the exception of saddlery,are made by women, 
coloured mats, besides spoons and other small wares 
made of wood. _ 

The sultan of Agades is installed and occasionally de- 
posed by the chiefs of the surrounding Tawareks. The 
actual sultan, named Abd el Kader, received our traveller 
in a benevolent manner, and asked some questions about 
the English nation, of which, in his retired spot, he 
never had heard before. He promised the traveller to 
have a letter written to the Queen of England, which, 
however, was not done; but he gave him letters of re- 
commendation to the governors of Kané, Katsena, and 
Daura. He sent an expedition against the tribes who 
had robbed our travellers, and of whom Dr. Barth had 
complained. He was informed that Abd el Kader had 
taken nine camels from the man who had stolen his 
meheri; but he gained nothing by it, neither his own 
camel being returned nor another given instead of it. 

The valleys in the neighbourhood are of great fertility. 
Our author saw a remarkable specimen of the tree called 
baure, a large fig-tree with ample fleshy leaves of beau- 
tiful green ; it measured not less than twenty-six feet in 
circumference at a height of eight feet from the ground, 
and was fully eighty feet high. The ground is covered 
with wild-growing water-melons. 
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